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Department Works To Reduce 
School Dropouts 


LABOR DEPARTMENT personnel in the na- 
tional office and in the various regional staff commit- 
tees are hard at work to keep one of the projections 
in its recent manpower survey for the 1960’s from 
coming true—the estimated 7.5 million school drop- 
outs forecast. 

Since the book, ““Manpower—Challenge of the 
1960's,” was presented last February, hundreds of 
school-oriented groups have been apprised of the 
manpower message through community roundtables, 
State education associations, teachers colleges, school 
teacher associations, and combinations of these at col- 
lege conferences. 

Regional Staff Committees have brought the man- 
power message to the public, developing ever-widening 
ripples of community awareness and reaction. Radio 
and television programs have assisted in the effort, 
combined with the frequent appearance of newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

Some committees have enlisted the cooperation of 
major league baseball clubs and obtained messages 
from star players which were used on transit posters 
and TV clips. Some enlisted the aid of famous 
coaches; others were assisted by school superintendents 
and mayors, some by T’'V stars. 

Results will not be known for some time, but if all 
the continuing efforts succeed, the dropout figures in 
the book will be overstated. Department personnel 
are hopeful that the efforts of so many segments of 
the economy will help slash the school dropout figures 
and prove the forecast too high. 








The Employment Security Program: 
A Quarter Century of Progress 


IN his keynote address at the 1960 Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies held in 
Las Vegas, Nev., on October 3, Professor William 
Haber, a member of the Federal Advisory Council, 
described the achievements of the employment security 
program in the following words: 

“A quarter century is an important anniversary. 
We have made remarkable progress. There has been a 
steady record of improvement under the Federal-State 
System. To be sure, progress has not been uniform 
in all States, nor in all aspects of the program. What 
has been accomplished is, nevertheless, impressive. 
The Federal-State system has worked well and has 
been steadily improved. No responsible person in 
management, labor, or government, suggests its aboli- 
tion. Unemployment Insurance is recognized as a 
part of the general welfare; the Employment Service 
is accepted as an essential institution for community 
and manpower planning. Both are increasingly 
respected and importdnt institutions in our society. 

“In specific terms, nearly $25 billion has been dis- 
bursed to laid-off wage earners in the form of unem- 
ployment insurance payments in the quarter century 
since the program was adopted. In 1958 alone, over 
$4 billion was paid out to 7.9 million persons. In 
1959, a year of prosperity and recovery after the re- 
cession, $2.3 billion was paid to jobless workers—the 
highest in any year other than 1958. These expendi- 
tures sustain demand and strengthen the resistance 
of the economy to a downturn. 

‘In substantive matters the program has also moved 
forward. Coverage has more than doubled from 20 
million when it started, to over 45 million in 1960. 
In 24 States employees in establishments of less than 
four employees are protected by unemployment com- 
pensation. The duration of benefits has been im- 
proved; average weekly benefits have, of course, also 
increased. In 1959 the average weekly benefit was 
$30.40. There has also been progress in administra- 
tion. The reduction in the waiting period and its total 
abolition in five States is a step in the right direction. 
Benefits are paid when due. There has been an im- 
provement in efficiency in the work of the Federal- 
State Employment Service, with steady, if slow, prog- 
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ress in referrals and placement of jobless workers. 
These, I think, are all on the positive side.” 


“The American Workers’ Fact Book’’ Revised 


“THE American Workers’ Fact Book,” first pub- 
lished by the Labor Department in 1956, has now been 
revised. The 395-page, illustrated revision was re- 
leased late in October and brings up to date the story 
of the American workers’ economic progress over the 
past generation. It is considered a prime source of 
information on workers and working conditions in 
the United States. 

Some of the facts noted in the book include: 

The value of goods and services produced by the 
Nation increased at the rate of about 3 percent a year 
from 1947 to 1958. Over this same period, average 
production per man-hour in private industry rose 
about 43 percent. 

Labor’s rising share of the national income is now 
about 70 percent of the total. If in 1959 the total 
personal income in the United States after tax pay- 
ment had been divided equally among all the people 
of the Nation, the individual share would have been 
$1,891. In constant dollars this is nearly 22 percent 
more than it was 10 years earlier. 

In terms of weekly earnings, the average factory 
worker now can get more with his take-home pay than 
he could 10 years ago. His buying power has risen 
22 percent since then. At the same time, the work- 
week has not substantially changed, on the average. 

Fringe benefits brought about through collective 
bargaining have greatly increased. 

Many more workers have joined unions. Postwar 
membership in national and international unions has 
increased altogether by about 3 million, bringing mem- 
bership to a total of nearly 18 million. 

Estimates show that 9 out of every 10 gainfully em- 
ployed workers in the United States have the oppor- 
tunity to build up retirement and survivor protection, 
as well as protection against permanent total dis- 
ability. 

In 1959, over 44 million workers out of a total labor 
force of more than 71 million were insured against 
unemployment through government programs. 

The book can be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C., at $1.50 per copy. 


World War Il Disabled Veterans 
Training Continued 
A TRAINING program for disabled World War II 


veterans that ended in July 1960 has been brought 
back to life for another 5 years, according to an an- 


nouncement by the Veterans Administration. A new 
law establishes a new deadline of July 25, 1965. Some 
1,000 veterans—most with serious disabilities—stand 


to benefit. 
rhe vocational training program for most disabled 
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(Continued on page 13 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1950, 
United States 


| Percentag 
ichange from— 
Number or | 


Activity ! amount 

Previ- Ye ir 
ous aco 

month 

Employment Service 
New applications.......... 810, 700 3.4 L9 
Referrals: 

Agricultural ........... 1,405,500 | +10 6 
Nonagricultural cae 976, 300 | 0 9 

Placements: 
Agricultural... .. ine 1, 378, 700 | +12 5 
Nonagricultural. Gc 583,600 | +5 | 8 
OS = Beeceerere 335, 700 6 8 
Women..... — 247, 900 9 8 
Handicapped. ..... 25, 200 ee, 12 
Counseling interviews...... 124, 100 4 3 
Individuals given tests... .. 139, 300 12 4 
Employer visits... .. eee 133, 800 5 8 

State Unemployment Intsurance 
Initia] claims, except transi- 

tGiomal?....... Ba ae ene 1, 205, 600 14 29 
Weekly average insured un- 

CMPIGVINENE. . ...05...5.- 1, 598, 300 3 33 
Weeks compensated....... 6, 238, 500 | 3 29 
Weekly average beneficiaries 1, 417, 800 +. 4 29 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

nr RP en ae pe $33. 54 2 10 
Benefits paid........ oe $201, 805, 200 2 42 
Funds available as of Sep- 

tember 30, 1960.......... $6, 861, 960, 800 2 1 

Veterans | 
| 
New applications........ San 132,300 | —8 +8 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... 170, 700 | 1 17 
Placements, nonagricultural 110,600 | +6 12 
Placements, handicapped. . . 9. 700 | 1.3 12 
Counseling interviews....... 16,400 | —8 12 
| 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 3 
Initial claims. .....4.....: 11, 700 7 0 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment: ........... 28, 400 | 4 14 
Benefits paid... $4, 058, 600 | 8 10 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Ex-Servicemen 4 | 
: } | 
Pou eo ES: rr 27,100 | —14 1-1] 
Weekly average insured un- 

Smploymient.......5 6... 49,100 | 6 +- 23 

Benefits paid.... $6, 444, 800 6 1-24 


1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for Federal civilian em- 
ployees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Isiands 

3 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

* Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE andjor 
State programs. 
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eariné Employer Services to the 1960's 


By WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, Jr. 


Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


tess “Challenging Sixties” will present many com- 
plex manpower problems. ‘The progress in in- 
Gusta research and development, resulting in a rapid 


increase in new products and processes, will bring’ 


arti significant modifications in the nature of jobs 
and in the manpower skills that are required. At the 
same time, there will be a major realinement in the 
types of workers who will be seeking employment, ac- 
cording to projections made by the Department of 
Labor and presented in the publication, ““Manpower 
Challenge of the 1960's.” 

More than ever before, the focus will be on MAN- 
POWER. Problems of obtaining and retaining an 
adequate labor supply, of training and utilizing work- 
ers, and of minimizing the disruptive effects of 
technological changes will be encountered by most em- 
ployers. The public employment offices will be ex- 
pected to play a key role in helping industry resolve 
these problems. 


Shifting Emphasis 


As the Employment Service tackles this responsibil- 
ity, employer services will assume an even greater im- 
portance than now. The kinds of service being offered 
to employers and the methods of providing those serv- 
ices will need to be constantly reviewed and attuned 
to the rapidly changing developments in the labor 
market and in the nature of the manpower problems 
being experienced. To a much greater degree, group 
action will be required with employer relations repre- 
sentatives, test technicians, job analysts, and labor 
market analysts working with placement staff to pro- 
vide the services required to resolve employers’ 
problems. 

The future will demand more careful selection and 
training of ES personnel so that they will have a 
thorough understanding of how the services offered by 
the public employment offices can be better related 
to the new and changing problems of industry. Like- 
wise, more effective supervision of employer services 
will be needed to make certain that the limited re- 
sources of the Employment Service are utilized to best 
advantage. 
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Stepped-up efforts will be needed to strengthen co- 
operative relationships with such organizations as 
unions, apprenticeship groups, and vocational schools, 
to accelerate the development of the skills of the work 
force. 

If the trends anticipated for the sixties materialize, 
significant changes in recruitment and_ selection 
techniques are likely to occur. Such changes will un- 
doubtedly affect requirements involving the use of 
tests, physical examinations, employment references, 
and use of special applicant groups. Employment 
service personnel must keep currently informed about 
these changes. More important, they must be able to 
interpret labor market information and trends to em- 
ployers in such a way that industry can develop policies 
and plans that will best utilize the labor supply that is 
available. 


Planning for the Future 


Some of the considerations to be kept in mind as the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the State agen- 
cies adjust their thinking and planning for employer 
services to cope with the new problems of the 1960 
era are: 

1. The Employment Service must develop sufficient 
flexibility to meet the changing needs of industry for 
specific types of labor market information, recruitment 
and placement services, and technical assistance. 

2. Public employment office representatives must 
be better equipped to show employers how to utilize 
the groups of workers that will be available in the work 
force. 

3. With the spotlight on training and utilization of 
the work force, industrial services activities will as- 
sume a role of growing importance. In recognition of 
this, the Bureau staff recently met with a committee 
of selected representatives of State agencies to re- 
evaluate and redetermine the ways in which these ac- 
tivities can better serve industry. It was recognized 
that employment service personnel must be better in- 
formed as to the nature and uses of industrial services 
and how such services can better support and imple- 
ment the placement of job applicants. 








4. Local offices must keep currently informed on 
labor market developments and changes in employ- 
ment practices and skill needs of employers, so that 
they can anticipate needs for employment services and 
can gear their activities to provide optimum service to 
both employers and workers who need assistance. 

5. Because of the growing size and complexity of 
business organizations, there should be more participa- 
tion by top level Employment Service administrative 


and management personnel in bolstering employer 
services with executives in business and industry. 
Dynamic labor force changes are anticipated in the 
Through effective to employers, 
unions, and other community groups concerned with 
employment, the Employment Service can make a siv- 
nificant contribution to the employment and _ utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s labor force in the decade ahead. 
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Relationships With Professional Associations 


By RICHARD P. KELLOGG 


Senior Employment Manager, Professional Placement Center 


New York State Employment Service 


ke THE August 1952 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review, staff of this office discussed the 
reasons for, and values of, relationships with profes- 
sional associations in developing professional place- 
ment.’ A basic point made in that article was that 
one of the best ways of developing and expanding 
the placement program in a particular professional 
field is to gain the endorsement and support of the 
professional membership organization. In the 8 
years since that article was written we have had many 
examples to prove this statement as we have expanded 
our placement service into more and more professional 
fields. 

Gaining sponsorship of a professional placement 
program in certain fields is often not as difficult as it 
might seem. Many professional associations are be- 
ing pressed by demands from members for an effective 
placement service as a part of membership. The 
cost of such a service is often prohibitive without a 
large increase in membership dues or the charging of 
placement fees comparable to those of private agen- 
cies. As neither of these alternatives is usually 
acceptable to the association, the public employment 
service often provides the answer. 

Some months ago we drew up a list of 36 associa- 
tions with which the Professional Placement Center 
has a current relationship. These vary from the 
occasional exchange of labor market information with 
a fee-charging employment agency, sponsored jointly 
by a group of local associations, to close and continu- 
ing relationships involving official representation on 
one of our five placement advisory committees and 
active promotion, recruitment, and interpretation of 
our program to the field. Success with one associa- 
tion often leads to requests from others. 

A new association asking for a special placement 


*“Relationships With Professional Associations” by Jean 
E. Sutherland and Jean Landeau, p. 11. 
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program must be willing to advise us about its field 
and actively publicize to its membership not only 
our services to applicants, but even more our need 
for orders. Only if this is done is the relationship 
likely to develop into a productive one. 

Some professional associations furnish their own 
placement service to members. The service may 
range from a nationwide counseling and placement 
setup, exemplified by the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, to listings by others of positions and applications 
or the publication of an employment bulletin. Often 
such associations refer to the Employment Service 
only hard-to-place applicants and hard-to-fill orders. 

Some associations do cooperate with us in other 
ways. Professional exhibit space has been made avail- 
able to us at nominal cost at local conferences of 
professional nursing organizations and other health 
groups as well as the Private Camping Association, 
both the Eastern and the American Psychological As- 
sociations, the Licensed Professional Engineer’s Asso- 
ciation of New York State, and many others. Here 
we can recruit outstanding applicants and meet with 
employers under the association sponsorship. Our 
long cooperation with the American Public Health 
Association at its annual meetings has led to regular 
arrangements for placement service from the Employ- 
ment Service in the host city. This is also true of the 
National Association of Social Workers, the American 
Sociological Association, the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association, and a number of others. 


Physicians and Dentists 


A working relationship with an association which 
has no placement service for members often results in 
the referral of outstanding applicants and employers 
to us by the association. An excellent contact was 
made with the New York County Medical Society after 
it unsuccessfully experimented with its own placement 
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service for physicians. Inquiries received are now 
routed to us for promotion and recruitment leads. The 
two dentists who serve on our advisory committee 
have opened the pages of local journals to our publicity 
notices and arranged to make mailing lists of members 
available for promotional material to dentists seeking 
employment, as well as those in search of assistants, 
hygienists, and other office staff. ‘They also see that 
exhibit space is provided free at State conferences held 
in New York City. All of these devices are invaluable 
for both recruitment and promotion in a field where 
personal contact is difficult. 


Nurses 


Fifteen years of service by our nursing consultant 
and staff have borne fruit in many ways in the field of 
nursing. Our Private Duty Registry, which places 
in the neighborhood of 4,000 professional and practical 
nurses a month in 50 to 55 local hospitals, is justly 
famous. Not so well known is our placement of pro- 


fessional nurses in one-of-a-kind jobs which are not 


easy to fill. For instance, the list of firms who have 
hired industrial nurses through our office sounds like 
a Who’s Who of major industries with headquarters or 
large establishments in New York City. A sound rela- 
tionship was initiated through representation on our 
advisory committee of the American Association of 
Industrial Nurses and, later, of its local branch, the 
Greater New York Association of Industrial Nurses. 

The nursing consultant helped to cement this rela- 
tionship by making individual contacts with important 
leaders in the field who invited her to join the small 
group of Metropolitan Industrial Nursing Consultants. 
We were asked to give role-playing demonstrations of 
interviewing techniques at two large regional indus- 
trial nursing conferences. The impact in this par- 
ticular field, where placement potential is limited 
because of very low turnover, is seen in the growth of 
placements from 25 in 1947 to 123 in 1959. During 
this 13-year period, a total of 1,125 industrial nurses 
have been placed. 


Psychologists 


How should you measure success in a professional 
field? In 1951, the New York State Psychological 
Association asked the Professional Placement Center 
to provide complete placement service for its members. 
A local advisory committee of leaders in the various 
specialties was established and has vigorously promoted 
the use of what we call the Placement Service for 
Psychologists among both applicants and_ their 
employers. 

We recently asked the advisory committee how many 
psychologists had obtained positions in 1959. Nobody 
knows, partly because so many have multiple jobs, such 
as the Ph. D. whom we recently referred to three jobs 
at once, only to have him hired on all three—two part- 
time therapy positions in clinics and one part-time 
teaching position in a local university. The best guess 
of this informed group was that there might have been 
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about 1,000 new hires in 1959 in New York State of 
people with at least a master’s degree in positions 
usually considered part of the field of psychology. We 
made 101, or over 10 percent, of those placements, 
although our jurisdiction does not generally reach be- 
yond New York City. Nothing that has happened 
since this committee was formed has impressed them 
more than this fact, particularly when they realized 
that one-fifth of these placements were at the Ph. D. 
level. We also placed another 49 applicants with a 
first degree in psychology in openings outside of the 


field. 


Hospital Personnel 


The Greater New York Hospital Association and 
the Hospital Personnel Association serve as the pro- 
fessional organizations in New York City for hospital 
administrators and hospital personnel executives, re- 
spectively. We have always enjoyed a close and pro- 
ductive relationship with both of these organizations 
and both have had official representation on the ad- 
visory committee. Directories of members, as well as 
wage and other personnel studies, have been made 
available to us. There is a standing invitation from 
both groups for us to attend monthly meetings and 
the Hospital Personnel Association sends us the min- 
utes of its meetings. 

For a number of years we had a liaison committee 
with the Hospital Personnel Association which helped 
to improve recruitment service to hospitals. An in- 
terviewer’s aid on hospital fringe benefits was devel- 
oped jointly for use in all employment offices in the 
city serving hospitals and technical assistance was pro- 
vided to us on reference forms. An institute on job 
analysis techniques was provided by Employment 
Service staff for hospital personnel executives. The 
original interest of some hospitals in the possibility of 
test selection of candidates for training as nurse aides 
was sparked at an advisory committee meeting at 
which the testing consultant described the batteries 
available and how more could be developed. Out of 
this has grown a citywide program by our two Service 
Industries offices. 

It is not always necessary to formalize a relation- 
ship into an advisory committee in order to reap the 
benefits’ of backing by a professional association. 
While we have five formal advisory committees— 
camp; social work; nurse and medical; psychology and 
commercial art—we have close and fruitful relation- 
ships with many other groups. Two related associa- 
tions are The Greater New York Dietetic Association 
and Home Economists in Business, which have resulted 
in an increase in placements from 72 in 1953 to 124 
in 1959. 

Almost all of these placements in 1953 were of die- 
titians in institutions; one-fifth in 1959 were of home 
economists in higher level jobs in manufacturing, pub- 
lishing, and education. Without the wholehearted 
support of both associations it is very doubtful that this 
could have been accomplished. We have also been 
designated as the official placement agency for mem- 
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Some of the attractive leaflets that carry the message of New York’s 
Professional Placement Center. 


bers of the New York State Counselors Association, 
the Metropolitan Economics Association, and the New 
York Area Chapter of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. All provide us with publicity for recruitment 
and order solicitation and officially urge members to 
use our facilities. 


Public Relations Personnel 


Early in 1960 we decided to make a concentrated 
effort to develop placement activity in the field of 
public relations. Our files were bulging with well- 
qualified applicants at all levels but we had too few 
jobs. Future projections are for rapid growth in this 
field. We were a bit surprised to discover that there 
were no less than 10 active professional associations. 
Within 2 months, we had talked with the executive 
officers of all and had been asked some rather provoca- 
tive questions, such as: “Do you give preference to 
benefit applicants? to members of minority groups? 
Do employed persons receive equal treatment? Do 
better applicants register with you? Can you screen 
as well as some private agencies do? Can you keep 
and order confidential and send résumés prior to 
actual referral?” 

We must have given satisfactory answers, as all 10 
associations have expressed approval of our service. 
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Our service has been publicized in the bulletins of 
a number of the groups, we have been invited to discuss 
our facilities at membership meetings, and have had 
both applicants and employers with orders referred 
to us by executives of many of the associations. We 
recently placed such an applicant on a $7,500 fund- 
raising administrator’s job and he in turn has placed 
orders with us for temporary fund raisers. 

This project is still only 8 months old, but it is en- 
couraging to note an increase of 156 percent in open- 
ings (43 to 110) and 217 percent in placements (17 
to 54) in comparison with the same months last year. 
And there has been a significant increase in _ the 
higher level jobs received and filled. Here was a 
field which knew nothing about our services and one 
badly in need of placement facilities. The timing of 
our approach to them was obviously good. 


Be Prepared Before Acting 


A professional society should be approached only 
when we are ready, willing, and able to produce the 
kind promising, if 
placement program is being discussed. If visits and 
talks are merely exploratory, this should be made 
clear. We should not be forced into a program we 


service we are cooperative 
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ale not ready to handle. A candid appraisal of our 
resources and limitations in the field is the best ap- 
proach and elicits the most cooperation. When one 
oi the public relations associations asked us if we 
were competent to select a man for a $25,000—$30,000 
a year job, we said that we probably were not. We 
had never had such a job opening and very few ap- 
plicants at that level. But, we went on to say, give 
us some experience at this level and we will do as 
00d a job as anyone else. 


All the association people we've talked with have 
responded favorably to this approach. We need 
experience to give good service to applicants and 
and employers. ‘ihe only way for us to get experi- 
ence is to interview applicants and work on orders. 
We therefore need the association’s assistance in re- 
ferring to us employers and applicants. When a sat- 
isfactory placement activity is developed in this way, 
no one is better pleased or more gratified than the 
association which helped to make it possible. 


e Safeway Story 


By MARC W. JOHNSON 


Coastal Area Manager, San Francisco 


California Department of Employment 


F ROM cold indifference to exclusive hiring arrange- 
ments—this is the story of the relationship between 
Safeway Stores, Inc., and the local offices of the De- 
partment of Employment in the coastal area of Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1957, Safeway recruited its workers for the metro- 
politan San Francisco Bay area and outlying new 
stores from recruitment centers in San Francisco and 
Oakland. Local store managers hired only the occa- 
sionally needed replacements for established stores in 
smaller communities. Drop-ins constituted the main 
source of applicants. Local department of employ- 
ment offices and “spreads” in newspapers furnished 
the rest. In addition to a detailed application, two 
company-devised simple arithmetic tests were re- 
quired, although there was no rigid cutting score. Our 
offices were experiencing as heavy as 10 to 1 referral 
ratios. 

Through the persistence of the manager and staff 
of the San Jose local office, Safeway set up a schedule 
for positive recruitment in that office. Specialized 
placement interviewers worked closely with the re- 
cruiter. Referral ratios dropped somewhat but not 
enough. We learned that turnover of grocery check- 
ers In the stores was extremely high. Test develop- 
ment seemed to be called for. We were convinced that 
the arithmetic tests being used were not selective 
enough in some instances and ruled out good candi- 
dates in others. 

The Department of Employment contacted the 
public-employee relations manager for the San Fran- 
cisco Safeway Division to discuss the possibility of de- 
veloping a test for grocery checker. He became en- 
thusiastic over the prospect and helped to get the 
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study under way. The outcome was B—409, a specific 
aptitude test for grocery checker, and a recruitment 
arrangement which has brought about better selec- 
tion, a more stable work force, less turnover for Safe- 
way, and exclusive hiring for the local employmem 
offices. 

New Test Developed 


In cooperation with officials of the Safeway Divi- 
sion, a design for a test development study for food 
clerks (Grocery Checker, 1-03.05) was formulated. 

The organizational structure of the division made 
possible an unusually accurate and objective measure 
of work performance, and a sound prediction of suc- 
cess in the occupation. The division jurisdiction in- 
cluded the north and central coast counties and the 
San Francisco Bay area, the same geographical area 
as the Department’s coastal area. In November 1957, 
the company operated about 140 stores in the divi- 
sion; 30 percent of them were large modern super- 
markets. Food clerks numbered 1,098; 426 were 
women. ‘Today the division has 160 stores; super- 
markets make up 58 percent of the total; about 15 
of the smaller units have been closed. 

The training center for the entire division had been 
set up in Oakland 8 years before to replace on-the- 
job checkstand training. All food clerks must at- 
tend the 1-week formal training class, usually imme- 
diately after they are hired. They receive full start- 
ing pay plus transportation and maintenance for this 
week. 

The standardized training covers company policies, 
orientation, and checkstand training. It is conducted 
in a setup similar to an actual store, including cash 
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A meeting to put into effect an exclusive hiring and testing program w ith Safeway. 


Gus Govaerts, Safeway manager; and Carl Anson, Watsonville local office manager. 


Seated left to right: Ward Pendergraft, Safeway man- 
ager; John Jones, Safeway Division public-employee relations manager; Marc Johnson, Department of Employment coastal area manager; 


Standing, left to right: Al Varcoe, Safeway man- 


ager; Van Dodson, Department of Employment field supervisor; John Neef, Santa Cruz local office manager; Reginald Schutter, Safeway 


manager; and Andrew Schafer, Safeway district manager. 


registers, checkstands, and actual stock. 
the first day, the time is devoted to learning check- 
stand operation and practice in checking out, with a 
final 1-hour timed test of checking actual items given 
the last afternoon. 

With the help of a company trainer, this final test 
was adapted to meet requirements against which to 
measure the aptitude test scores obtained. 

The GENERAL ApTITUDE TEST BATTERY was ad- 
ministered in the class at the training center the first 
afternoon before practice had developed checkstand 
skills. The final test had been so adapted that every 
member checked the same actual items, rotating 
through the nine checkstands time after time with 
no external limitations on performance. Resultant 
scores determined by the number of items accurately 
checked in 1 hour constituted the work-performance 
measure. All trainees with previous experience were 
eliminated from the final sample which consisted of 
145 totally inexperienced trainees who attended the 
23 consecutive classes. 

The work-test scores approximated a curve of nor- 
mal distribution so that they could be directly corre- 
lated with aptitude scores of the GATB. The three 
aptitudes found to be most important in the job analy- 
sis, G, intelligence, N, numerical, and Q, clerical, 
showed the highest correlation with the work test. 
Cutting scores were established for each aptitude. 
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Except for 


After the battery had been approved by the national 
office, job specifications were prepared and discussed 
at a meeting with company officials and reproduced 
for Safeway and local office use. 

The use of the test with positive recruitment was 
extended to the San Francisco Peninsula offices, where 
the company was having particularly difficult recruit- 
ment problems. The results were so satisfactory that 
the company asked for further extension of the 
program. 


Exclusive Hiring Arranged 


The Department suggested that arrangements be 
made for exclusive hiring in the coastal area. At a 
conference to work out the details of exclusive hire, 
two types of programs were settled upon—positive re- 
cruitment for the San Francisco Bay area offices and 
close store-local office relationships in the outlying or 
“country” areas, 

A series of meetings was then scheduled in the out- 
lying areas Among the Safeway store managers, their 
district managers, and our local office managers and 
field supervisors, to install the program. As needs 
arise, the Safeway manager places an order, and ar- 
rangements are made to interview the candidates in 
our offices. 

Signs placed in all Safeway stores in the coastal area 
state that, “Applications for employment with Safe- 
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way stores accepted only at the California Department 
o! Employment (address of nearest local office) Mon- 
day through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.” 

In announcing this program to the press, Safeway 
stated: “The Department of Employment is a job 
‘supermarket’ where all jobseekers can pick and choose 
from a variety of opportunities. We know one-stop 
shopping is desirable for food—why not for a job?” 

During the first 9 months of the operation of this 


By JOSEPH I. FLORES 
State Supervisor, Employer Services 


frizona State Employment Service 





N ARTICLE in a leading management publica- 
tion asserts that “today almost every well-managed 
business maintains some formal descriptions of the 
content of jobs.” In an expanding economy such as 
\rizona’s, where many new firms have been established 
in recent years and older firms have grown rapidly, 
the need for job analysis has been very much in evi- 
dence and will continue to be with us for a long time 
to come. The Employment Service has met this need 
partially by performing studies requested, by providing 
training in job analysis techniques for personnel of- 
ficials, or by giving technical advice and guidance in 
preparation of materials. 
Early in 1950, the Bureau of Employment Security 
requested that Arizona conduct job analysis studies 
in one of the State’s principal industries—copper 
mining, smelting and refining—to obtain informa- 
tion on jobs not listed or inadequately defined, in the 
)ICTIONARY OF OccuUPATIONAL TITLES. Four major 
stablishments were surveyed, resulting in the prep- 
‘ration of 125 job analysis schedules, organization and 
rocess flow charts, staffing schedules, and related 
narrative material. This project marked the begin- 
ning of our participation in State-Federal occupational 
esearch studies and the training of a nucleus of job 
nalysts, who were to carry a major portion of the job 
inalysis work performed by the Agency in the years 
follow. 
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program in the San Jose area, turnover dropped nearly 
one-half for female grocery checkers and by a lesser 
but significant amount for male grocery checkers. 
Figures are not yet available for the entire division. 

Recently, exclusive hiring arrangements with Safe- 
way stores were extended throughout southern Cali- 
fornia. In addition, many local offices are reporting 
exclusive arrangements with other supermarkets in 
their localities. 


Job Analysis 


A Service to Arizona Industry 


This project was followed during the next 4 years 
by job analysis studies of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting of lettuce, carrots, cantaloupes, and cotton; 
processing and packing of fresh fruits and vegetables; 
logging and sawmill operations; newspaper printing 
and publishing; photo-engraving and job printing 
shops; bakery products; concrete products; and 
structural steel fabrication and erection. Approxi- 
mately 500 job analysis schedules were prepared in 
the 27 establishments which participated in the studies. 
Most of the job information collected during the 5-year 
period was incorporated in the March 1955 supple- 
ment to the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL ‘TITLES 
prepared by the Occupational Analysis Branch of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Several developments occurred during these early 
years of job analysis work in Arizona. Participation 
in special projects enabled the Agency to train some 
20 occupational analysts for the most difficult assign- 
ments. As these men became accomplished practition- 
ers of industrial services techniques and skilled in the 
use of employment service tools, employer requests for 
technical assistance began to mount. 

During the summer of 1953, officials of one of the 
community’s largest department stores asked the 
Tucson local office to assist in performing a job analysis 
study of the establishment. The survey was completed 
in September. Four months later it was the topic of 
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a panel discussion presented at a statewide conference 
of 200 personnel and management people sponsored 
by the Tucson and Phoenix Personnel Clubs. As co- 
chairman of the panel, the occupational analyst dis- 
cussed methods of data collection and techniques of 
job-description writing. The store’s personnel man- 
ager described the uses of the study as an aid in solving 
problems of selection, assignment, training, supervi- 
sion, transfer, promotion, and other personnel situa- 
tions found in the establishment. 

The panel discussion proved highly significant to 
the Arizona State Employment Service. Many in- 
dustry personnel officials came to realize for the first 
time that they could receive in our local offices a 
variety of technical services provided by highly skilled 
technicians. Within several months following the 
conference, our local offices received enough requests 
for job analysis or technical assistance to keep our 
limited staff of occupational analysts busy literally for 
years. 

From 1950 to 1960, the Arizona State Employment 
Service conducted 84 major job analysis studies cover- 
ing almost every industry important to the economy of 
the State. Half of these studies were performed as 
part of our industrial services program to assist man- 
agement in finding solutions to internal personnel 
problems. The others were occupational research 
studies performed in cooperation with the BES. 

The agency has also made studies of jobs in the 
manufacture of aircraft components and assemblies, 
air-conditioning equipment, plastic containers, guided 
missiles, electronic computers, semiconductors, hearing 
aids, garments, and portland cement; in State, county, 
and city governments; job machine shops; hospitals 
and clinics; automotive repair shops; title and trust 
companies; and retail trade establishments. 


What Is Job Analysis? 


Of the several tools and techniques used by the 
Employment Service in providing technical assistance 
to employers in solving internal manpower problems, 
the one having the widest application and almost uni- 
versal acceptance is job analysis. Job analysis is the 
process of obtaining by observation, interview, and 
study, pertinent information about jobs and writing 
accurate descriptions of duties, responsibilities, and 
qualifications for employment, including skills, knowl- 
edges, and abilities required. It frequently includes a 
study of the physical attributes and working conditions 
required by the job. It may necessitate preparation of 
charts to show the relationship of jobs to the organiza- 
tion structure, and staffing patterns to show the kinds 
of jobs, employment in each, and their distribution 
by departments in an establishment. It always in- 
volves interpretation to management officials of the 
significance of the materials prepared and making 
recommendations indicated by the analysis. It often 
requires training of plant officials in job analysis tech- 
nique and providing technical guidance on job evalua- 
tion and classification methods. 
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Why Job Analysis Is Needed 


In spite of the wide treatment given job analysis 
in textbooks and in case histories published in periodi- 
cals, there still exists a great deal of misunderstanding 
by management officials as to what job analysis is, 
what it can accomplish, and what its limitations are. 
We have found in some establishments that the proc- 
ess of job analysis and the preparation of job descrip- 
tions or job specifications is considered an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. In others, job 
analysis is regarded as the solution to all personnel 
and management problems, rather than as an initial 
step leading to the development of solutions. In still 
others, personnel officials know what it is and how it 
can be applied to specific situations, but have little 
or no knowledge of the techniques of data collection 
and job-description writing required. We have found 
many instances where personnel departments have no 
job specifications, or have materials so incomplete or 
out of date that they are practically useless for per- 
sonnel administration. 

These situations exist in many establishments, par- 
ticularly smaller ones or those that have been growing 
rapidly. Often, the staff assigned responsibility for 
personnel activities carry other functions as well. 
Thus, they are not permitted sufficient time or staff 
to prepare the materials needed. 


Uses of Job Analysis 


A wide variety of personnel situations are found in 
establishments which seek local office assistance in 
job analysis. Many of these problem areas are not 
amenable to, nor do they require, job-analysis treat- 
ment. Others require more extensive analysis than 
that which the Agency is in a position to perform. 

Accordingly, a very important first step taken by 
the management official and the occupational ana- 
lyst is the identification of the problem and its pos- 
sible causes. If it appears that job analysis can aid 
in its solution, this is followed by determining the 
scope of the analysis—the jobs and departments to 
be studied, the method to be followed, and the format 
of the job descriptions to be prepared. For example, 
if the purpose of the study is improvement of the 
firm’s selection process, the job description will em- 
phasize hiring requirements—the skills, aptitudes, and 
special qualities required for satisfactory performance 
on the job. If the purpose is job classification and 
wage evaluation, such factors as the degree of diffi- 
culty and complexity of the duties, supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, and qualification standards are high- 
lighted. 

The following examples illustrate some of the ap- 
plications of job analysis in establishments studied by 
the Employment Service. 

1. A small electronics firm received a sizable con- 
tract to manufacture electronic components and units 
used in launching, controlling, and testing guided 
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missiles. This meant immediate expansion in em- 
loyment, including establishment of an assembly line 
id several new jobs. Job analysis resulted in the 
preparation of 16 job specifications, which played an 
important role in hiring and assignment of employees 
ind in the recruitment activities of the local office. 

The city council of a large Arizona municipality 
enacted an ordinance establishing a merit system for 
iis employees, including a job classification and com- 
pensation plan. Agency job analysts prepared job 
specifications which became the basis for establishing 

rocedures for examination, selection, assignment, and 
promotion of employees and for setting up an in-serv- 
ice training program. 

A company which manufactures plastic contain- 
ers and squeeze bottles for food products and cosmetics 
requested assistance in preparing job descriptions for 
use in setting wage rates for production jobs. The 
firm had experienced rapid growth since the end of 
World War II. In the process, it had failed to make 
wage rates commensurate with the varying levels of 


skill and difficulty found in the new jobs that emerged. | 


This situation contributed to recruitment difficulties, 
job dissatisfaction, and high turnover. Job analysis 
and the resulting job descriptions served as the basis for 
the development of a job evaluation plan and strength- 
ened placement relations with the local office. 

Area skill surveys conducted by the Employment 
Service in Arizona pointed up the immediate and long- 
range needs for technicians in the electronics industry. 
Working in cooperation with a chamber of commerce 
advisory committee on education and training, Agency 
personnel analyzed 10 jobs in 14 establishments. The 
resulting job descriptions served as a basis for develop- 
ing curricula and establishing courses for drafting and 
electronics technicians in Phoenix College and Phoenix 
Union high schools. - 

5. A joint re quest was made by the management 
of a large copper mine and representatives of the union 
to study two underground jobs. ‘The company con- 
tended that both jobs were comparable in level of skill 
and difficulty and therefore merited equal pay. The 
union contended that one required a higher degree 
of skill, longer training time, more physical exertion, 
and less favorable working conditions, and should 
therefore be compensated at a higher rate. Detailed 
analysis of both jobs, performed impartially by the 
occupational analyst, served as the basis for settling 
the differences in viewpoint to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned. 

The superintendent of a high school system re- 
quested assistance in preparing job descriptions for 
use in determining skill level and pay rates for several 
categories of nonteaching jobs. Clerical, maintenance, 
ind food handling jobs were analyzed in the seven high 
‘;chools comprising the system. The composite de- 
scriptions prepared provided the basis for establishing 
election, assignment, and promotion procedures and 
‘or standardization of wages. 
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7. Officials of two dairy marketing cooperatives 
planning a merger requested assistance in drawing up 
an organization chart and preparing job descriptions 
for the key positions. The required materials includ- 
ing descriptions of the top management and super- 
visory jobs, were prepared and used in establishing 
the structure of the new organization. 

8. A large company engaged in cutting timber and 
producing lumber requested assistance in preparing 
job specifications for use in selection and assignment 
of workers. All logging and sawmill jobs were 
analyzed. The descriptions prepared by the occupa- 
tional analyst and personnel officers were used to 
establish hiring standards, determine content of in- 
plant training programs, as an aid to supervision and 
in conducting wage negotiations with the union. 


Benefits of Job Analysis 


These examples obviously do not include all ap- 
plication of job analysis made by management in the 
establishments studied, nor do they reflect the uses 
made in our local offices of the job information ob- 
tained. Frequently, the job analysis is performed for 
local office uses: To improve the process of selection 
and referral of applicants to an employer, to deter- 
mine jobs which can be performed by the physically 
handicapped, to develop factual information useful 
in removing discriminatory or artifical hiring require- 
ments, to develop job information for publication in 
occupational guides for employment service and school 
counselors, to develop occupational composition pat- 
terns and information useful in industrial development 
and plant location, and to provide a broad base of 
occupational knowledge which enables the local office 
to provide better services to workers and employers in 
the community. 

If the experience of the Arizona State Employment 
Service is typical of that encountered in other States, 
job analysis performed by the public employment serv- 
ice has proved of significant help in solving or prevent- 
ing a wide variety of problems of personnel adminis- 
tration in the establishment served. Effective use of 
the products of job analysis results ultimately in job 
satisfaction on the part of the work force and a savings 
in costs on the part of the employer. 

The benefits derived by the Employment Service 
from job analysis activities are equal in importance 
to those derived by industry. Job analysis provides 
the opportunity for training agency staff in techniques 
that have wide applications; it provides the local office 
with current information on jobs, industrial processes, 
organizational structures, technological changes, and 
personnel practices; and it develops a keener apprecia- 
tion of the manpower problems faced by industry. 
But, most important, job analysis enables the public 
employment office to gain wider employer and com- 
munity recognition and acceptance through improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of its placement serv- 
ices to the public. 
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Positive Recruitment 
lor New Firms 


“Q@OUTH DAKOTA INDUSTRIAL GOALS 
CHARTED.” This headline was quoted in 
my article, “Alerting a Community to Job Develop- 
ment Need,” in the November 1955 issue of EMpLoy- 
MENT Security Review. “M & R TO CON- 
STRUCT MITCHELL PLANT.” This one ap- 
peared on the front page of the MircHeLt DaILy 
Repusiic on March 15, 1960. A little more than 5 
years had elapsed between headlines. But without 
the efforts put forth during those 5 years, we might 
have no new firms for which to recruit workers. 

July 19 of this year was a big day in Mitchell, a 
city of approximately 12,200 population, located in 
the Corn Belt section of South Dakota. It was “M & 
R Day,” and the whole town turned out. Ahead of 
us, as we rode in the big parade, were Governor Her- 
seth; the president of M & R Dietetic Laboratories, 
Inc., of Columbus, Ohio; and officials of the plant 
architectural firm of Cincinnati. Among the digni- 
taries at the building site were Senator Karl Mundt, 
and top officials of M & R and the Chicago office of 
Armour Creameries. 

Sunlight flashed from four gold-plated shovels 
during the ground-breaking ceremonies. Mitchell’s 
newest and biggest industry was off to a good start. 

In March, M & R had announced the decision to 
build one of its finest and most modern factories in 
our town. Kuipers Construction, the local firm which 
built our new office, was awarded the prime contract 
for the $1,750,000 plant. Two other Mitchell firms 
were awarded subcontracts. 

To start, M & R’s chief product will be Similac, a 
milk-based baby food. The local Armour plant will 
supply most of the milk, which means a $200,000 ex- 
pansion of their facilities. Milk producers in the 
area are delighted with this expanded market so close 
tohome. There is no telling where the chain reaction 
will stop. 

Staffing Plans 


M & R will not get into production until next 
spring, but the local office started the groundwork as 
soon as it learned that the plant was to locate here. 
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By FRANCES M. DUNN 
Manager, Mitchell Local Office 


South Dakota Employment Security Department 


Armed with the knowledge of their product and the 
approximate number of workers they would employ, 
the office used occupational composition pattern per- 
centages in estimating the number in each skill cate- 
gory and then took a look at the existing and potential 
labor supply. A letter from the local office to the 
company offered assistance and suggested the use of 
the ES office by the company hiring representative 
and the building contractors should they be from out 
of town. The company was also put on the Labor 
Market mailing list. 

In June, the new plant manager and the head of the 
manufacturing section, came into the local office to 
ask about unemployment insurance, and community 
and labor market conditions. The company estimat- 
ed beginning employment at between 35 and 50. 

In August, an order came in for a bacteriologist. A 
company representative will interview the applicants 
in the local office when ready to hire, which will be 
considerably in advance of the hiring of production 
workers. 


Recruiting for Other Firms 


During the 5 years prior to the announcement of 
the M & R firm, the local office had had _ nibbles, 
prospects, and disappointments from possible new es- 
tablishments. Our first indication of real success 
came in December 1959. The Ohio architectural 
firm began work on subsurface explorations of indus- 
trial sites which had been set aside by the city. The 
engineer in charge of the exploration work placed an 
order, came to the office to discuss qualifications, and 
hired the workers:as they were referred. A repeat 
order was made when he returned in February. 

In January of this year, remodeling was started on 
the space vacated by a J. C. Penney store when it 
moved into a new building. We learned that White 
Drug of Jamestown, N. Dak., was to open a branch 
store in Mitchell. 

The drug company began advertising well in ad- 
vance of its opening date, so we knew pretty well 
what kinds of workers were wanted. The local office 
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Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new 
M & R Dietetics Laboratories plant in Mitchell. 
Left to right: M & R president, M. A. Ross; 
Mayor Martin Osterhaus; U.S. Senator Karl E. 
Mundt; and Governor Ralph Herseth. 


manager wrote to the president of the firm, offering 
our services, and explaining the advantages of using 
the local office for interviewing applicants. The firm 
was added to the mailing list for the Labor Market 
report. 

The first order received in the local office was from 
the supervisor in charge of installing fixtures. Dur- 
ing the verification of referrals, the invitation to com- 
pany officials was renewed. When Mr. Smith, who 
was to manage the Mitchell store, came in to the local 
office on his next trip to town, the staff discussed labor 
supply and made arrangements for recruiting. ‘They 
also found the women he needed for the marking and 
display of merchandise in advance of the opening. 

The local office checked the letters the store man- 
ager had received in response to an ad in the local 
newspaper and found that about 50 percent of these 
applicants were already registered. At Mr. Smith’s 
request, the local office called in all who had applied. 
After interviewing all applicants, Mr. Smith sat down 
with the local office interviewer, discussed qualifica- 
tions, and hired accordingly. As far as we know, 
there has been no turnover. 

Incoming industries can run into a lot of problems. 
They know little about labor supply or going wages. 
In most cases, they have no suitable place for inter- 
viewing. 

If an employer relies entirely on advertising, he 
may lose good prospects who will not answer blind 
ads or who will shy away from an employer they 
know nothing about. If he asks for mail applications, 
he still must find office space and notify those who 
apply. He will waste time on those who apply out 
of curiosity and those who are not qualified. 

In planning service to a new firm, the local office 
follows this general procedure: 

Learn as much as possible about the employer and 
the industry he represents. Occupational patterns, 
training programs, personnel policies, and working 
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conditions are helpful. 

Determine the possible number and kinds of 
workers to be needed. 

Determine the available local supply of workers. 
This information may be secured through several 
sources—the application file, both active and _ in- 
active; employer: records showing possible layoffs o1 
expansions; high school and college enrollments; and 
if necessary, labor unions and professional or trade 
groups. 

When all this information has been gathered and 
analyzed, contact the employer and offer services. If 
he is interested, and so far they all have been, arrange 
a meeting to exchange information and work out 
plans for recruiting. To date, this procedure is work- 
ing well. 

The local office is new at this business of recruiting 
for new firms, but our efforts thus far seem to have 
been effective. 


At Press ‘TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
World War II veterans ended 4 years ago. But a 
special 4-year extension was granted in certain ex- 
ceptional cases—mainly veterans so badly disabled 
they couldn’t possibly have come in under the orig- 
inal deadline. It is this 4-year extension that expired 
on July 25—and to which 5 more years have been 
added by the new law. 

The law also keeps open the doors of the voca- 
tional training program to disabled World War II 
veterans classed as exceptional cases. They now have 
the right to begin training, so long as they can com- 
plete it by the new 1965 deadline. 

The VA emphasized that the new law does not 
affect a separate training program for disabled Korea 
veterans, This program,has its own deadlines—still 
a good way in the future. 
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NEW industry and a movie camera provided the 


Danville local office of the Virginia Employment 
Commission with an unusual opportunity for place- 
ment service plus a new medium for improving local 
public relations. To date more than 400 local em- 
ployers and numerous civic groups have seen the 20- 
minute 16 mm. sound movie showing how 365 em- 
ployees were tested and placed with the Danville 
Disston Division of the H. K. Porter Co., a nation- 
wide manufacturer of hand tools. With helpful sug- 
gestions from the entire Danville staff, the writer, a 
local office employment interviewer, who is also an 
amateur movie maker, produced the film with the 
idea of selling other local employers on the testing 
programs. 

Except for a few department heads who were be- 
ing transferred to Danville, the entire plant staff was 
to be recruited locally. Considerable mechanical 
ability was required for the jobs. A training school 
for production machine operators had been set up 
months before the new plant was finished. Our test- 
selected applicants who entered this training school 
advanced rapidly and were ready to go on the job 
when the plant was completed. In the original staff- 
ing operation, some 2,000 applicants were given the 
GENERAL APTITUDE Test BATTERY for multiscoring 





Ray G. Southard photographs L. D. Bennett, Danville local office 
manager (left), as he is about to éxplain the apparatus portions of 
the GATB to W. E. Wilson, personnel director of the Disston plant. 
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with specific aptitude test battery norms. Now all 
applicants must be tested before being considered for 
employment in the plant. 

As soon as the announcement was made that Porter 
Disston was moving to Danville, the local office wrote 
the company offering assistance and inviting it to re- 
cruit needed personnel through our local office. 
When the man who was to be manager of the local 
plant visited the local office, we discussed the avail- 
able labor supply and the testing program. We of- 
fered desk space for interviewing in our office until 
the plant offices were completed. ‘The company per- 
sonnel director was located in our office from June 
until October, when the plant started production. 

Following the announcement that the plant was 
coming to Danville, the local chamber of commerce 
and the various committees which had worked on this 
project began referring all inquiries and letters of 
application to us. Applicants who wrote directly to 
the company were also referred to us. In all, we re- 
ceived some 2,000 applications. 

Although only 360 were hired by the Disston com- 
pany, we were able to place many of the others with 
other employers. Most of the applicants who were 
hired by Disston transferred from other jobs. Con- 
tacts with their former employers brought many or- 
ders and many more placements for our local office. 

The local office thought the staffing of this Porter 
Disston plant would make a good documentary film. 
The plant manager promised full cooperation. 
Careful planning kept production costs at a minimum. 
The staffing of the plant was filmed as it happened. 

Entitled “Preemployment Testing,” the film first 
shows an exterior and interior view of the new plant. 
A narrator tells the audience that the typists and secre- 
taries busily at work in the plant have all passed the 
ES clerical proficiency test for typing and shorthand. 
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The scene then shifts to the local office where the 
manager is showing a preemployment testing pam- 
phlet to the Disston personnel director as he explains 
the value of such testing. Groups of applicants are 
shown taking the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
and the typing and shorthand test. The narrator ex- 
plans the various parts of the GATB and how both 
these tests are administered. Closeups are used to 
cood advantage. 

Returning to the plant, the film shows the produc- 
tion of hand saws, hack saws, hedge clippers, and 
power tools from raw material to the completed ar- 
ticles and the inspecting, packaging, and shipping 
operations. As a truck pulls out of the plant to de- 
liver the tools, the narrator invites all employers to 
let the local office help fill their next openings. 

The local newspapers and radio stations cooperated 


Getting a shot of foreman Tom Sims of 
the Hand Saw Department showing 
new employee Bill Barker how to oper- 
ate the machine. 
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fully in publicizing this film. The local chamber of 
commerce provided us with the names of program 
chairmen for all local clubs and we booked several 
showings. 

The film was made with a Bolex H 16 mm. camera 
and a battery of lenses. ‘Tri-X movie film cut the 
shooting time in half. With a fast black and white 
film, the plant scenes could be shot with available 
light. Photo floodlights were needed for the testing 
scenes and closeup work. 

The film was made from a script that had every 
scene and shot worked out in advance. After the film 
was returned from the laboratory and edited, work on 
the sound track was started. With the use of local 
radio station libraries, unfamiliar background music 
which would not detract from the visual message was 
selected. All the musical selections were recorded on 
a master tape. The narration was read as the film 
was projected, with the music in the background. The 
sound track was recorded on strob or tiger tape. By 
using the tape recorder in conjunction with a projector 
which had a variable-speed control, a very close syn- 
chronization was possible. The material cost of the 
entire film was about $87. 

The opportunity to bring the testing program to 
prime audiences in civic, professional, and service 
groups has encouraged the local office to consider 
presenting its total program on film. A picture is 
worth a thousand words and, combined with a ques- 
tion and answer period, a movie offers an opportunity 
to tell a story while entertaining the audience. 
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Photo courtesy Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


One of the assembly lines in the Semiconductor Division of the Hillsboro plant of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. The fine work requires 
the use of microscopes. 


Services to New and Expanding 


Electronics Plants 


0 Rees electronics industry in New Hampshire has 
made great strides since the end of World War II. 
It is now the Granite State’s third largest manufactur- 
ing activity, exceeded only by shoes and textiles, both 
of which have long been established in the State. This 
rapid postwar growth has been a challenge to the De- 
partment of Employment Security. Probably no 
small measure of the success which has been achieved 
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By EUGENE M. LITTLEFIELD 
Technical Services Supervisor 


New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


with this industry is due to the high degree of co- 
operation which ‘exists between this Department and 
other local and State departments and officials. Per- 
haps two examples will serve to illustrate what we have 
been able to do. 

In April 1956, representatives of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., informed the manager of the Concord 
local office that the company had purchased a plant 
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Hillsboro, some 25 miles from Concord, and would 
lise to start operations in 2 weeks. They estimated 
that employment would reach 200 by the end of the 

ar and stabilize at 500 some years later. The ES 

anager contacted Hillsboro town officials about 
pace for interviewing and was offered the use of the 
wn hall “anytime you want it.” At a meeting with 
company officials, the local office discussed precise job 
‘quirements. Advertisements were placed in news- 
apers and arrangements were made for initial inter- 
viewlng. 

The first weekend after the advertisements appeared, 

‘cal office and company personnel interviewed some 

(0) applicants. During the following week, the local 
ifice screened these applications, set up a testing 

hedule for women assemblers, and arranged further 
interviews for skilled and professional workers. 

The plant opened on schedule with 10 assemblers, 
in engineer, a carpenter, a janitor, two office girls and 

shipping clerk. 

Beginning with a staff of 66 in July 1956, the plant 
had reached a total employment of 683 in July 1960. 
One addition to the plant has already been built, and 
the company is now considering another. The par- 
ticipation of the local office in this growth is shown 
by the 745 placements made with this company during 
the 4-year period. 

A news story in the NASHUA TELEGRAPH in June 
1959 revealed that General Electronic Laboratories, 
Inc., was planning to erect a plant in Nashua to be 
opened early in 1960. In July, plant officials con- 
tacted the manager of the Nashua local office for help 
in recruiting a few cabinetmakers to complete the 
staffing of a cabinet shop to be set up in the area. The 


A Break tor the Boys... 


local office made 17 referrals; 4 were hired as opera- 
tions began. 

In December, the company placed advertisements 
for assemblers to be hired and trained in the company’s 
Massachusetts plant and to come to Nashua when the 
new plant opened. As a result of this ad, 35 women 
were hired. In March the company moved to the new 
plant with a total of 80 employees. Since then, the 
Nashua office has received 42 openings, made 37 
placements, and enjoys excellent relations with the 
company. Employment has now leveled off at 118, 
with no further expansion contemplated for some time. 
The local office keeps company application forms and 
maintains a register of qualified applicants from which 
the company draws new employees as needed. 

Service to employers, perhaps not quite as direct 
but fully as important in the long run, is also provided 
in other ways. For example, the manager of the Man- 
chester local office has been a member of the Man- 
chester Industrial Council since its inception in 1950. 
He serves as secretary of the council, chairman of the 
finance committee, and on the labor committee, spe- 
cializing in matters of labor supply. Through the ef- 
forts of the council, over 15 plants have been brought 
into the Manchester area since 1950. 

The supervisor of technical services acts as liaison 
between the Departmnet of Employment Security and 
the State Planning and Development Commission and 
the State Board of Education and represents the De- 
partment on the statewide Advisory Committee for 
Vocational Education. In this way we keep in touch 
with the latest developments and are able to make our 
views known on what is needed in the way of worker 
training. We believe this type of service is of consid- 
erable long-range value to Granite State employers. 


Printers Day in the ES Office 


By MRS. GLADYS S. DREW 
ES Manager IV 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


T’S a woman’s world no longer, so far as the 
placement of high school graduates is concerned 
here in the Nashville, Tenn., Employment Security 
office. A fortuitous circumstance—the three Nash- 
_ ville counselors were in the right place at the right 
| time—broke the job placement barrier for boys tested 
ind counseled in the high school program. 
Finding a job for the boys, after being tested, coun- 
scled, and graduated, was an “if-’n-and” proposition. 
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If an employer were willing to hire an 18-year-old 
boy, ripe for military service but green in his work 
habits, and if the boy were willing to accept the salary 
rate, which on beginning jobs was always less than 
the boy thought he was worth, the ES office might 
be able to place him. Thanks to the alertness of the 
local office counselors who recognized opportunity 
when it knocked, and thanks to the cooperation of 
the printing industry, a new day, job-wise, is begin- 
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ning to dawn for some of the boy high school gradu- 
ates in our area. 

The high school testing, counseling, and placement 
program in the Nashville area began in May 1948 
with two schools which requested this service late 
in the school year. From the beginning, the ES-high 
school program met with enthusiastic acceptance by 
the schools in our area. At that time there was little 
or no organized program of vocational guidance in 
either the Nashville city schools or in the Davidson 
county schools. The GENERAL ApTiTUDE TEST 
BatTery and the Employment Service’s knowledge 
of jobs was welcomed by teachers who had been try- 
ing to find time in their busy teaching schedules to 
pass on to their students such vocational information 
as they had gained from observation and reading. 
So, in 1949, the second year of the high school pro- 
gram, we tested and counseled 517 students in 19 
high schools. The ES-high school program was 
underway. 

Local employers also welcomed this program. ‘The 
telephone company, which employed in the account- 
ing office many girls just out of high school, was the 
first large local concern to use our service as a means 
of selecting qualified applicants. ‘Two big life in- 
surance companies with home offices in Nashville 
employ hundreds of female clerical workers. Each 
year they hire many of the girl graduates of local and 
nearby high schools. The insurance companies began 
to ask for graduates who had been prescreened 
through the high school testing and counseling pro- 
gram. The banks and smaller local businesses soon 
followed the telephone company and the insurance 
companies. As a result, each year our office placed 
many of the girl high school graduates. For the boy 
graduates, however, our job cupboard was bare. 

This was the old, old story in May 1959, when the 
three local office counselors made a visit to Cullom and 
Ghertner Co. to learn more about the printing in- 
dustry. The president of the firm mentioned the diffi- 
culty which local printing firms were having in ob- 
taining well qualified young men to be trained in the 
various phases of this diversified industry. To the 
visiting counselors this casual comment was as welcome 
as the click of the geiger counter to a uranium prospec- 
tor. They told the president about the high school 
program and about the hundreds of boy high school 
graduates who had been registered by the Employment 
Service. 

First Printers’ Day 


Nashville, often called the Printing Capital of the 
South, ranks sixth in the Nation as a printing center. 
The Printing Industry of Nashville, Inc., an associa- 
tion serving printing and related services in the city, 
is made up of 34 member firms and 22 associate mem- 
ber firms. A few days after the counselors’ visit to 
Cullom and Ghertner, the president of the Printing 
Industry of Nashville, Inc., asked the Nashville local 
office to arrange for suitable high school seniors to 
meet with representatives of the printing industry. 
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The first annual Printers’ Day held in the ES office 
on May 12, 1959, was a little like the hurried meal that 
a housewife sets before unexpected visitors. We were 
in the last phase of the high school program for th: 
year and the senior boys were in the midst of fin 
examinations. ‘The school guidance teachers passed 
the word to 100 hastily screened senior boys. As the 
hour for the meeting approached, Manager James K. 
Cuff and Assistant Manager McFarland Pickard nerv- 
ously looked first at the clock, then at the representa- 
tives of the printing industry already assembled, and 
finally at the chairs still empty of boys. ‘Then—all at 
once, through our office doors rushed the high school 
boys, almost 100 of them! 

The president of the Printing Industry of Nashville, 
Inc., introduced the main speaker, A. J. Baird, presi- 
dent of Baird-Ward Printing Co. and also president 
of the Tennessee Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Baird pointed out the many opportunities for well-paid 
employment offered by the 65 different job classifica- 
tions in the printing industry and its related fields. 
A film furnished by the national printing association 
depicted the work of photo-engravers, lithographic 
platemakers, electrotypers, stereotypers, compositors, 
bindery workers, commercial artists, and others em- 
ployed in this many-sided occupational field. Each 
boy was given a brochure telling of the opportunity for 
youth in printing, Nashville’s largest industry. 

More than half the boys in attendance completed 
job applications before leaving the meeting and later 
were interviewed by a representative of the printing 
industry. ‘The haste with which the ES had to as- 
semble the seniors for this first annual Printers’ Day 
resulted in poor screening in some instances; some of 
the boys were under the minimum age for industrial 
employment in Tennessee; some were not fast enough 
in finger dexterity; some were too small in size. 

Despite all this, the eight printing firms represented 
at the first annual Printers’ Day were enthusiastic 
about this new plan for bringing together the supply 
of high school graduates and the demand of the print- 
ing industry for qualified beginners. 


Improved Preparations 


We of the Employment Service were pleased witl 
the start that had been made and determined to pre 
pare for the next Printers’ Day by working with high 
school teachers and guidance counselors throughout 
the year to inform the students of the opportunities 
in the printing industry, the necessary scholastic stand- 
ards, and the required vocational aptitudes as meas- 
ured by the GATB. 

For the second annual Printers’ Day, held in the 
ES office on May 18, 1960, we were much better pre- 
pared. In January 1960, a dinner conference for 
principals and guidance counselors of the 13 local 
high schools included in the 1959-60 ES-high school 
program was held by the printing association at one 
of the local country clubs. All of Nashville’s major 
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inting firms and all the schools in our high school 
} rogram were represented. Assistant Manager Mc- 
Farland Pickard, of the Nashville ES office, addressed 
the group and answered questions from both school 
and printing firm representatives. 

In their interviews in the schools, the ES counselors 
told the senior boys about the printing industry as 
well as other opportunities and the advantages as a 
vocational choice. The printers association showed 
the film depicting the opportunity for young men 
in printing to the students in a number of the high 
schools. 

At the May meeting of the printers association, 
Mr. Pickard was asked to make a short talk explaining 
the GATB and how it relates to many fields of work. 
At this meeting, printing firm representatives were 
asked to make a definite commitment on the number 
of boys they could employ from the 1960 registered 
seniors. ‘To this request they readily consented. 

When the results of the GATB tests in this year’s 
high school program were available, each school prin- 
cipal was given a list of the senior boys who were not 
going to college and had made no vocational plans 
and who met the requirements of the printing in- 
dustry as to age, size, and GATB scores. These boys 
were invited to attend the second annual Printers’ 
Day. 

Forty-nine carefully screened senior boys attended 
this meeting, which followed substantially the same 
pattern as that of the 1959 meeting. William R. 
Petterson, the 26-year-old assistant personnel director 
of Baird-Ward Printing Company, presented the 


In a Shortage Occupation .. . 


Industry 
Employment Service 
University 


young man’s view of printing as a vocational oppor- 
tunity. A. J. Baird, president of the same company, 
looking back over his many years in this industry, 
told of how rewarding printing had been to him and 
to others who, as young men, had chosen this field 
of work. The film depicting opportunities in print- 
ing was shown to the group, brochures were dis- 
tributed, and applications for jobs were completed. 

It is still too soon to make an accurate appraisal of 
Printers’ Day, placement-wise. An estimated 20 boys 
were placed in 1959 as a result of this new approach. 
As of this date, 21 of the 49 boys who attended this 
year’s Printers’ Day have already been hired. Within 
the next few months, others will be employed. The 
total number, we believe, will exceed the 35 com- 
mitments which the printing industry made to the 
ES earlier in the year. 

Already, the fringe benefits of Printers’ Day are 
apparent. As a practical means of introducing a large 
group of people seeking employment to an associa- 
tion representing a large group of employers seeking 
qualified workers, a similar program might well be 
used successfully with other industry groups. As a 
means of informing local employers of the services 
offered by the Employment Service and of creating 
good will in the community, such a program is emi- 
nently worthwhile. What is good for employers and 
good for job applicants is bound to be good for the 
Nashville local office. So, this “break for the boys” 
in our high school program must prove inevitably to 
be a break for industry and for employment security. 


-=Trained Workers 





By PETER G. PETRO 
Manager, Lafayette Local Office 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


7 ARLY in 1953, residents of Lafayette, La., real- 
4 ized with somewhat of a start that something 
different was taking place. Accustomed to the daily 
iumdrum of activities in a predominantly wholesale, 
retail, and agricultural area, natives of this once tran- 
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quil gulf coast city now saw many trucks and auto- 
mobiles carrying out-of-state license plates and a 
variety of advertisements which signified that the oil 
industry was moving “en masse” to Lafayette. 

This really began before 1953 when many oil com- 
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panies operating around the gulf coast area with 
headquarters throughout Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arkansas recognized the geographical ad- 


vantage of locating some offices in Lafayette. For a 
number of years, the exploration, geological, produc- 
tion, drilling, and administrative personnel for these 
companies were scattered over a multistate area. The 
development of Lafayette as an oil center started 
when a farsighted businessman in the city began to 
contact large oil firms and offered to provide them 
with modern office facilities which would make it pos- 
sible to centralize their activities. Many conferences 
with financiers and leaders in the oil industry fol- 
lowed. ‘These led, step by step, building by building, 
to the oil center area which now houses offices for oil 
firms comprising over one half million square feet of 
floor space. 

Lafayette, the seat of Lafayette Parish, is the center 
of a rich industrial and agricultural area often re- 
ferred to as the “Golden Coast of Louisiana.” The 
extensive production of crude petroleum and natural 
gas in recent years has become a major economic fac- 
tor in this area. 

The population of Greater Lafayette which in- 
cludes a rather large unincorporated area immediately 
adjoining the city, is estimated at 58,000. Situated 
in the center of the gulf coast geological province and 
located 30 air miles from the Gulf of Mexico, the city 
has attracted over 400 oil service, supply, and allied 
petroleum production industries, to make it truly an 
“oil capital” in recent years. It is estimated that be- 
cause of the growth of oil activities in this area, em- 
ployment in the oil industry in Lafayette has grown 
from approximately 950 in 1952 to 3,987 in 1960. 


Need for Draftsmen 


Personnel who moved in with the oil companies 
consisted of highly technical and professional people 
such as regional landmen, petroleum engineers, geolo- 
gists, reservoir engineers, production engineers, pale- 
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Three drafting students check their 
progress with Ferdinand L. Larue, engi- 
neering professor at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana. All three are 
now employed by local oil companies. 


ontologists, seismologists, and drilling superintendents, 
accountants, and chief clerks. During this period, 
the local office received orders for stenographers, tile 
clerks, general office clerks, and receptionists and was 
able to fill them successfully. . 

The local office also began to receive orders for 
draftsmen, oil and gas. The duties of this position 
involved drawing topographical maps from field notes 
and developing contour maps of subsurface strata 
from geological or geophysical prospecting data. 
This work was considered nontechnical. 

A thorough search of our files and recruitment 
efforts at colleges and trade schools failed to produce 
any qualified applicants. Clearance proved unsuc- 
cessful, probably because the starting salary for this 
occupation was a little below the average rate in the 
oil industry. 

Since the local office was anxious to serve this fast 
growing segment of our economy, which was respon- 
sible for the development of hundreds of new jobs in 
the community, the staff began to analyze the problem 
to determine what could be done to alleviate this 
condition. We came up with the idea of starting a 
night drafting class at the University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, where interested persons could be trained. 


Planning the Course 


First, we contacted the dean of the College of 
Commerce, who was in charge of special courses at 
the university. He assured us that if we could recruit 
the students, he would arrange for an instructor and 
space at the university to conduct these classes. 

Second, we contacted approximately 30 major oil 
companies to tell them of our plans. The company 
officials were very enthusiastic. Their operations were 
not running as smoothly as normal because the short- 
age of draftsmen made it necessary for the highly 
qualified geologists and paleontologists to do this work. 

The chief draftsman at each oil company submitted 
to us an outline of the subjects he felt should be in the 
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Aerial view of the new “‘oil capital’’ in Lafayette. 


training course. These included basic courses in map 
drafting, plotting, mechanical drafting, free hand let- 
tering, and map reading. The company officials em- 
phasized that it would be necessary for the students to 
learn only the very basic elements of fine printing, 
map reading, and plotting. They felt that a 3- to 
!-month course would qualify students to perform 
their work satisfactorily. 

The course was scheduled for Monday and Wednes- 
day nights from 6:30 until 9:15 for 4 months. The 
cost was $22.50 for tuition, to be paid by the student 
when he registered. In addition, each <*dent was 
asked to purchase approximately $30 worth of basic 
drafting equipment. 

Our next step was screening and selecting prospec- 
tive students. The oil companies had given us all 
their hiring requirements. We used our files, radio, 
and newspaper ads to attract as many prospective 
pplicants as possible. The results were encouraging. 
(he employment office carefully screened, selected, 
nd tested these applicants. Those who met the 

ligibility requirements of the oil companies were 
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referred to the university for enrollment in this special 
oil field drafting course. 

The first class consisted of 40 students. Although 
15 dropped out, the remaining 25 successfully com- 
pleted the course and were immediately placed with 
firms in the oil industry. 

At the end of the first class another was organized 
to meet the remaining unskilled demand. Eventually, 
all of the students were placed with the oil industry. 


Annual Classes Organized 


This project was so successful that it was decided 
that a similar class should be organized once each 
year until all demand had been met. Classes were 
held during the school years of 1954-55, 1956, and 
1957, with an average of 20 students. Most of those 
who attended these classes have been placed in jobs 
with the various oil companies. Some are now making 
very good salaries as head draftsmen. We feel that 
this was a worthwhile project and gained increased 
acceptance of the Employment Service by the oil 
industry. 
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“I've Been So Impressed”... 


Ohio “Sells” the ES 
Through Promotional Meeting 


By JOSEPH MIHALKA, Test Supervisor 
and GEORGE NEMIRE and VICTOR W. SMITH, Placement Supervisors 


Ohio State Employment Service 


S[VE been so impressed that, although I have 

never used the service, I would like to place 
several orders now for test-selected personnel.” So 
said a banker while attending a recent employer meet- 
ing in our Youngstown local office. 

This is the story of a promotional venture designed 
to establish a better understanding between employers 
and the Employment Service and which has saved 
literally thousands of hours of employer contact time. 
That saving has been accomplished by means of meet- 
ings with groups of employers. These hiring officials 
have been invited to hear how specific employment 
services might better assist them in overcoming their 
employment problems. 

Over 1,100 employers have attended such meetings 
here in Ohio. Their very presence indicated their 
interest. Not only have they heard the story, but 
we have also had the advantage of their uninterrupted 
attention. They have spent approximately 90 min- 
utes in conference, away from their offices and apart 
from the ususal business distractions. Such a favor- 
able atmosphere has been conducive to a most produc- 
tive interchange of ideas. 

We recognize the importance of employer visits, 
but it is almost impossible to measure the amount of 
unproductive time spent in this process. How much 
time is wasted waiting at a receptionist’s desk until 
the employer is free? How many minutes are spent 
in the important process of gaining rapport? Per- 
haps the biggest waste of time can be traced to em- 
ployer visits that are made haphazardly without 
adequate preparation. All too frequently, such con- 
tacts are actually reduced to asking the employer one 
question—-‘any openings today?” Practically all of 
these unproductive hours are reduced or eliminated 
by means of employer conferences. 


Evolution of the Idea 


Because manufacturing placements have become in- 
creasingly scarce in recent years, one of our most 
enterprising field supervisors began searching for a 
“different” way to attract employers. 
of the Youngstown local office, who is also a field 
supervisor, felt that a better understanding between 
employers and the Employment Service would result 
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The manager 


in more and better job orders. With this idea he 
called together the test supervisor, the industrial serv- 
ices chief, and two employer relations specialists from 
the Central Office Technical Staff. 

Many suggestions as to the most effective way to 
attract employers were put forth. However, there 
was general agreement that employers’ interest must 
be generated and that bringing them together for a 
discussion of local office services would be a good way 
to do it. 

Since it would be essential to attract employers to 
the meeting, four conditions were considered neces- 
sary: an interesting program, a centrally located 
meeting place, attendance limited to employers with 
the same kind of business interests, and a meeting 
time and date convenient to a majority of the invited 
employers. 

In the matter of selecting a subject, the problem was 
to choose one that would most generally appeal to all 
groups. We agreed that interest in preemployment 
testing as a selection factor in hiring has been growing 
by leaps and bounds in recent years. Not only is pre- 
employmént testing a fascinating subject to those 
interested in securing qualified workers, but it is also 
one that arouses many diverse and controversial 
opinions on its value and the degree of its ability to 
predict success on a particular job. ‘This, then, was a 
subject that had general appeal and one that should 
be of sufficient interest to attract employers from all 
industries. 

We recognized that the speaker must know his sub- 
ject well, and be able to present it in an easily under- 
stood, pleasant manner. 

The local office seemed the logical place to hold the 
conferences because employers could see at firsthand 
the overall operation and meet face to face with the 
interviewers who normally process their orders. How- 
ever, it is not always possible or practical for the local 
office to house meetings involving some 10 to 20 
employers. When the local office does not offer the 
desired facilities, other centrally located meeting places 
within the city usually can be easily secured. We have 
found excellent facilities in chamber of commerce 
conference rooms, city council chambers, school audi- 
toriums, hotel banquet rooms, and club rooms. 

Inviting employers who have the same _ business 
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interests gives the opportunity to talk to individuals 
who have the same basic personnel-hiring practices 
aid problems. Employers, too, are more interested 
in attending meetings when they are assured of the 
presence of their competitors and business associates. 
They can share ideas and learn firsthand how others 
tackle similar problems. 

We have conducted 80 to 85 separate meetings of 
this type in 17 cities (large and small) over a period 
of 7 months. Many different groups have been in- 
cluded. Each new locality presents situations some- 
what different from the previous one. Our most suc- 
cessful meetings have been with the following groups: 
Banks, hospitals, supermarket operators, small loan 
companies, manufacturers (both large and small 
establishments), retail trade, service clubs (Rotary- 
Kiwanis), State and municipal departments, utilities, 
schools and colleges, and apprenticeship councils. 
Some other groups also have been successfully ap- 
proached, but the ones mentioned are best suited for 
our purpose. Within such groups are a wide variety 
of occupations included in the specific aptitude and 
proficiency tests which are available. Well over 80 
percent of the employers invited have accepted and 
attended the meetings. 

We have had little trouble in scheduling the meet- 
ings at an hour and date convenient to the majority 
of the employers. A meeting which is convenient for 
one or two employers within a particular industry or 
business group is usually best for the other employers 
in that group. 

In most instances, about 2 weeks before the meet- 
ing a local office staff member visits an employer to 
explain the purpose of the meeting and to invite him 
and other members of his staff he chooses to attend. 
The visit is followed by a personal letter from the 
manager which verifies the time and place of the 
meeting. The letter 1s timed to reach its destination 
approximately a week prior to the meeting. A tele- 
phone call is made a day before the meeting. This call 
is not only a reminder to the employer but it also in- 
dicates to him the importance the Employment Service 
attaches to the meeting. ‘This final check allows the 
local office to predict fairly accurately the number of 
employers to expect. 

The local office should participate fully in these 
meetings. In this way, harmonious relationships with 
the employers are maintained and_ strengthened. 
Central Office participation is limited to assisting in 
the initial planning and in providing a speaker or 
speakers as required. 


Program for the Meeting 


Ihe sequence of subjects and speakers during the 
mceting follows this prescribed pattern: 

a. The local office manager chairs the meeting, 
makes a brief welcoming talk, and introduces the first 
speaker. 

b. The local office, or Central Office placement 
supervisor, explains the process used in order taking, 
ajplication taking, and classifying and coding. 
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c. The employers tour the local office, conducted 
by local office staff. 

d. The local office manager introduces the Central 
Office testing supervisor who discusses the following 
subjects: 

1. Testing as a source of additional information, 

2. Basic concepts in testing, 

3. Description and illustration of types of tests used 
by the ES, 

4. Demonstration of part 8 of the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE Test BaTrery, with audience participation, 

5. Use of test results in selection, 

6. Specific tests applying to organizations repre- 
sented, 

7. Limitations and advantages of testing. 

e. Question and answer session (approximately 30 
minutes ). 

f. Closing remarks by the local office manager. 

Evaluation 

The degree of success achieved by these meetings, 
in terms of establishing a more complete understanding 
by employers of how ES functions can assist them, is 
best summed up by the following comments made by 
employers who attended: 

“We never knew you had such professional services.” 

‘We have our own testing program with commercial 
tests but we could never duplicate the service you can 
giveus.” (Manufacturer) 

“We have appreciated the fine service that the 
employment office has provided. We could never 
afford the use of commercial tests for selection.” 
(Small business) 

“IT am glad to know how well your application 
creates a word picture of applicants. I didn’t realize 
you obtained so much information.” (Finance) 

‘As an employer, I took the test for my information 
and learned a lot. I would suggest the same to other 
employers.” 

‘After your explanation of the value of standardized 
administration and the ideal testing conditions, I ques- 
tion the value of the commercial tests my company 
uses.” (Manufacturer) 

“As a result of these meetings we have started to 
get orders from firms that had never placed orders 
with us before.” (Local Office Manage 

Because of employer interest in the meetings to 
date, arrangements are presently being worked out to 
use master orders, along with ES tests, in the selection 
of applicants for two nationally known food chain 
organizations. Also, two well known extensively 
operated small loan companies are interested in the 
same arrangements. These four organizations may 
extend this working agreement with the ES to include 
all of their many locations in Ohio. 

The Ohio Agency plans to hold these meetings in 
each of the 58 parent office cities. Present schedules 
for meeting dates are filled for the next 2 or 3 months. 
We feel that these meetings will bring about a much 
closer relationship between Ohio’s employers and the 
Employment Service. 

















Top-Level Contacts Are 


By JOHN V. SENISE 


Head, Employer Relations 


High-level contacts resulted in close 
working relationships with many Sears 
outlets. Here ES representatives meet 
with company officials. Left to right: 
George Keller, personnel manager, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; William 
R. Schaffstall, chief, Placement Serv- 
ices, PSES, Harrisburg; C. F. Bacon, 
eastern territorial personnel director, 
Sears; John V. Senise, head, Employer 
Relations, PSES, Harrisburg; and John 
T. Comyn, manager, Frankford local 
office, PSES, Philadelphia. 


Worth While 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


A® PART of a continuing plan for Pennsylvania’s 
employer visiting program, members of the local 
office, together with district and State office person- 
nel, constantly review contacts made and results ob- 
tained. Many leads, however, are brought to light 
as a result of contacts by the National Office Industry 
Relations Branch of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Based upon a careful review of the infor- 
mation furnished by the national office and the in- 
formation available in the local office (s), a systematic 
and precise followup plan is developed. 

In many instances, it is decided that a visit by the 
local office manager and/or appropriate district repre- 
sentative is sufficient, since a good relationship al- 
ready exists. However, when appropriate, a member 
of the State Office Placement Services Division will 
be included to lend full support in trying to achieve 
a better acceptance of our service. 

When a visit is made to top management, one of 
the important points for discussion is an explanation 
of the purpose of Employment Service in the com- 
munity. We try to limit ourselves to the one or two 
specific points in which we know this employer is 
interested, or could use our help. We try to be 
friendly and unassuming, yet precise and clear in stat- 
ing our purpose. ‘This is basic in any selling field, but 
too often forgotten. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. store had been included in 
the visting and telephone contact program in many 
of our local offices for a number of years. In cer- 
tain labor: market areas, we had been successful, while 
in others, we had accomplished nothing. In June 
1954, a release from the national office showed that 
Sears had arranged to apprise their personnel officials 
throughout the country of the many facilities available 
through the public employment offices. This infor- 
mation was released to all of our offices, and a series 
of followup contacts was made by our local Employer 
Relations Representatives. Some produced results, 
some did not. 

However, in the Philadelphia area, it gave us the 
opportunity once again to visit with officials of the 
large mail order plant. The manager made the visit 
which proved most useful. 

Subsequent meetings with Sears officials led to the 
introduction-of certain industrial services. Our oc- 
cupational analyst prepared job analyses for two 
specific occupations to assure proper selection and re- 
ferral. Eventually, orders for wrappers and _ billers 
were received and an excellent relationship was estab- 
lished. This information was then made available 
to all our local offices. ‘They were requested to use it 
in planning future contacts with branch establish- 
ments in their communities. 
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A cooperative program for selection of 
all applicants was developed at this 
meeting. Left to right: John V. 
Senise, head, Employer Relations, 
PSES, Harrisburg; Abraham S. Savitt, 
executive director, Philadelphia Ap- 
parel Producers Association; William 
Ross, manager, Philadelphia Joint 
Board of ILGWU; William R. Schaff- 
stall, chief, Placement Services, PSES, 
Harrisburg; and Miss Ruth Griffin, 
manager, Mid City local office, Phila- 
delphia. 


Recently, Sears announced the opening of a new 
store in one of the outlying shopping centers in an- 
other section of Pennsylvania. The local office offered 
the services of our agency but was informed that 
company policy required that its own people interview 
applicants at the new store. Upon receipt of this 
information, the State office arranged to meet with 
the eastern zone manager for Sears’ retail stores. This 
meeting was made possible by the excellent relation- 
ship which had been established with the mail order 
division. Under the program worked out, the Employ- 
ment Service would do the preliminary selection and 
screening, which enabled Sears to select from the best 
qualified applicants. ‘Thus, another division of the 
same employer was satisfied by a local office, with 
district personnel and State office support. 

In an effort to strengthen our position with retail 
outlets, and as a followup to the meeting with the 
Retail Trade Board on the national level, several con- 
tacts were made with retail firms throughout the State. 


Recruiting Manager Trainees 


F. W. Woolworth and Co. was primarily interested 
in what we could do to assist them in recruiting store 
manager trainees. We were in a good position to 
assist them in this respect as we had an agreement 
with the Selective Service System of Pennsylvania to 
refer all returning servicemen to any of the local 
offices in the State. This arrangement gave us the 
additional supply of workers needed for such jobs. We 
outlined a program and wrote a job specification for 
the occupation so that all local offices could service 
the order properly. Each local office received an out- 
line of the complete program, the method agreed to for 
relerral of trainees, completed job specifications, and 
a summary of each training period. A letter from the 
company personnel director to all store managers in 
Pennsylvania was also released to our local office 
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managers, who were requested to contact the local 
store managers to take care of any problems at the 
local level. 

Subsequently, we were asked to assist with the 


recruitment of food service managers. We followed 
the procedure used for manager trainees and to date 
it is working well. 

Next, we discussed with the Woolworth officials the 
role we could play in the recruitment of all workers. 
The officials were willing to cooperate with us in any 
way possible. A job specification for sales clerk was 
forwarded to all local office managers in the State, 
with instructions to visit the store managers, review 
the job specification, and make any adjustments needed 
to meet local conditions. At the same time, the per- 
sonnel director of the company sent a memorandum 
to each store manager, explaining the latest develop- 
ments and requesting close cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service Office. 


Servicing Other Retailers 


With the success of this program, we were able to 
offer the same service to other retail outlets, and 
similar arrangements were made with S. S. Kresge Co. 
and J. J. Newberry. Local offices have used these 
success stories with retail groups on a local level and 
have been able to build a more meaningful relationship 
with this type of employer. 

Utilizing this same technique, we also were able 
to develop closer working relationships with certain 
labor and management groups. For some time we 
had experienced difficulty in trying to service garment 
employers. At a meeting with top officials of the 
ILGWU and representatives of the Philadelphia Ap- 
parel Producers Association, we outlined the services 
we could provide and the savings which would be 
realized by both groups through central hiring and 
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better screening by means of our tests. A cooperative 
program was worked out which led to our screening 
and testing of all applicants and to the development of 
a training program in conjunction with the local 
school district. 

Similar special cooperative programs have been de- 
veloped with other groups; e.g., Household Finance 
Corp., American Stores, subsidaries of United States 
Steel and Westinghouse Atomic Research, Philco 
Corp., S.K.F. Industries, Hilton Hotel Corp., Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., Continental Can, and American 
Can Co. In each instance, when we had shown by 


performance what the Employment Service could co, 
the employers’ increased knowledge of our services 
invariably resulted in better acceptance and more 
orders. 

Top-level contacts certainly do produce resul 
They offer us an opportunity to visit with the impor- 
tant policy people, and have brought about a mo 
favorable attitude on the part of employers who nev: 
before believed in or would support agency progranis 
Through the quality of service rendered, the loca 
offices have been able to demonstrate our real value 
to employers and the community. 
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Nerving Major Market Employers 


By W. E. HARRIS, Supervisor, Employer Relations and Placement 
and JAMES L. LAWRENCE, Field Supervisor 


Georgia Employment Security Agency 


RIFFIN, GA. is 40 miles south of Atlanta and 

is connected with this metropolitan city by a 
modern four-lane highway. Its population is just 
under 25,000. While it is largely a single-industry 
town, some new industries have located in Griffin 
during the last decade. Half of the almost 14,000 
persons in nonfarm employment work in manufactur- 
ing—5,000 of them in textiles alone. 

Griffin’s location, so close to Atlanta, provides easy 
access to its many and varied job opportunities, and 
presents a challenge to a local employment service in 
search of qualified applicants. ‘The usual problems 


RIF IM PLANT 


STOWE-WOODWARD, Inc. 
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discussed by local office managers when they get to- 
gether were found in Griffin. However, the local 
office staff has chosen to ignore the discouraging 
factors and has built an employment service adequate 
for their community. This is reflected in the pene- 
tration rate for all industries. 

This article will be confined to the major market 
which is made up of 49 employers employing approxi- 
mately 7,000 workers. These employers were selected 
according to the potential for placement and their im- 
portance to the economy of the town. 

A study was made of the orders (excluding tempo- 








One of the new major market employers served by the Griffin local office. 
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rary and private household) received by occupation 
for a sample period. The occupational breakdown of 
orders showed a favorable distribution over the major 


rroups. 
lance Il.—-Number and percentage of orders received from 
major market employers by occupation 
Occupation Number Percent- 
of orders age 
BER eerie la hues meee 997 100 
Professional and managerial....... 35 | a5 
Clerical and sales....... ees 315 | 31.6 
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lhe information 6btained so far shows that the 
local office is serving well the employers in the area. 
A detailed study of 718 male application cards 
half for veterans) from the inactive file revealed that 
over 50 percent of these individuals had been referred, 
and 33 percent placed on jobs (see table III). Vet- 
erans preference in referral and placement iis indicated 
by the fact that veterans represented 36 percent of 


TABLE III. 


-Activities of major market firms during last completed 6-month period 


| 


Average New Placements (Percentage or 
employment | employees made by penetration 
hired Griffin office rate 

49 6,979 | 1,023 | 411 40. 2 
8 | 5,072 | 528 177 33.5 
3 499 | 151 47 31.1 
7 | 580 126 65 5.6 
Z 53 58 | 37 63.8 
a 134 29 | 25 86. 2 
21 | 341 85 36 42.3 
| 122 10 | 8 80. 0 
3 | 178 | 36 | 16 44,2 


those placed as compared with 30 perceent of the 
nonveteran group. 

A study of counseling cases and handicapped appli- 
cants among the individual cards examined showed 
that the local office had placed over half of the handi- 
capped and three-fourths of the counselees in the 
sample. Of the counselees placed, nearly all had 
been placed according to plan. 

We became interested in just what helped the local 
office achieve this record of service to the community. 
We spent considerable time observing the overall 
operations step by step to determine, if possible, what 
motivated the enthusiasm which produced this serv- 
ice. We found no single outstanding service but a 
well coordinate balanced employment service, operat- 
ing like a good committee with the manager acting 
as chairman. Some of the services observed are re- 
lated in detail below. 


Employer Relations 


The responsibility for employer relations is assigned 
to a staff member who has been well trained in all 
phases of such work and has that important function 
as his primary duty. Ample time is allowed for him 
to plan, develop, and execute a program that main- 
tains two-way communication between employers and 


Counseling, referral, and placement service by major occupational group 
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Individuals | | Individuals 


Occupational groups cations | cantscoun- | referred | Percent placed Percent 
examined seled 
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| 83 | 46. 1 | 57 31.7 
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The local office staff shown here work as a team to provide a balanced employment service operation. 


local office. His efforts have resulted in the varied 
job openings shown in table II. 


Placement 


Two staff members are assigned full-time responsi- 
bility for placement activities and their efforts are 
coordinated with the employer relations represent- 
ative. Information gathered from employers is made 
readily available to the placement interviewers to in- 
sure adequate selection of the types of applicants de- 
sired by each employer. ‘They are well trained in the 
use of all of the tools and techniques available to them. 
Their use contributed greatly to the favorable penetra- 
tion rate shown in table I. 


Program With High Schools 


One staff member is assigned responsibility for 
counseling, test administration, and the program with 
the high schools. High school graduates are a source 
of supply of clerical workers and technical trainees for 
local employers. This staff member, thoroughly 
familiar with all industries in the area, does a great 


Coming in January... 


deal toward placing young people locally, by inform- 
ing them of the long-range opportunities offered by 
iocal industry. 

Job Development 


The job-development function is shared equally 
among the employer relations representatives, place- 
ment interviewers, and counselor. In the first 6 
months of this year, job development attempts were 
made for 322 better qualified applicants. Sixty-three 
of these entered suitable jobs immediately, and many 
others are pending. This program is a positive aid to 
employer relations and placement. 


Community Participation 


The manager of the Griffin office, an old-timer in 
employment security work, is active in community 
affairs and is well and favorably known to State and 
local chamber of commerce officials, Industrial 
Development Committee members, vocational school 
authorities, and leaders of other community 
organizations. 


Adapting Farm Labor Service to Changing Times 
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The following excerpts are taken from letters of thanks and appreciation 


by employers who have been served by the Employment Service. 


The thorough screening of applicants in keeping 
with our requirements, the effective planning of the 
interview schedule, and the efficiency with which 
employees were processed by your people made the 
task much easier for me. The continuing demands 
of our expansion program make us keenly aware of 
he substantial savings in time and money we have 
realized through the use of the facilities of the 
Florida State Employment Service. 

FRED JAEGER, JR., Personnel Manager, Grand 
Union Supermarkets, Inc., Miami, Fla. 





the members of your staff are unfailingly 
helpful and courteous. * * Among the more 
difficult assignments we have given them recently 
were those of finding an executive secretary, a train- 
ng supervisor, and two key employees for the Ex- 
change on Okinawa, and in all these cases they came 
up with outstanding applicants who have proved 
most successful on the job. 
—JOHN B. GARLOCK, Lt. Colonel, QMC, Chief, 
irmy and Air Force Exchange, Hawaii. 





Forest City is now making it a universal practice 
to evaluate personnel through your office * * * 
We found it to have two enormous principal bene- 
fits: first, it is an accurate screening process by which 
we have learned we can have faith in proper job 
placement. Second, it saves many dollars and man- 
hours in futile training of people not adapted to 
his business. 

-ED LEBER, Staunton-Virden Plants, Forest Cit 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





You saved us a tremendous amount of time in 
nterviewing nearly 100 applications we had for the 
jobs * * * the people you sent to us were way 
ibove average * we will continue to list all job 
/penings with your office 

—F. A. LARSON, Manager, J. C. Penney Com 
pany, Inc., Bismarck, N. Dak. 





We think we would be remiss if we did not 
icknowledge and thank you for the very excellent 
service which you and your staff have given us. 
his service started with our original survey of the 
irea and continued through the staffing of both our 
plant and office. 

—G. L. RHYS, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A recent review of the general performance of 
employees hired through your office is very gratify 
ing. With but few exceptions learning time has 
been short and production standards have been 
maintained consistently. * * we have hired 83 
factory employees—screened by your office—and of 
this number only 3 were disqualified for failure to 
meet production standards. 

PAT H. MASSEY, Personnel 


Huffman Manufacturine Company, Celina. Ohto 
g 


Manager, The 





Congratulations for the fine service 
in helping us to hire 257 women for the recent ex- 
pansion the procedures used in interviewing 
and testing of female employees betore they were 
sent to my office for further interview and evalua- 
tions have proved, in the course of the past year, 
to be a very excellent method for selecting person 
nel, and I certainly appreciate the time and effort 
it has saved my office as well as the quality of worker 
it has sent us. 

—J. CLIVE ENOS, Personnel Manager, Corning 


Glass W orks, Bradford, Pa. 





thank you for the very fine job you 
did for us in operating the Employment Service at 
our recent American Sociological Society meet 
ing * * * you demonstrated an excellent under- 
standing of our particular problems and needs; the 
service was run in a very professional manner. It 
is my understanding that in the final analysis more 
placements were completed this year than in pre- 
vious years. 
—ERNEST A. T 


American 


BARTH, Director, Employment 
Service, Seattle, 


W ash. 


} 
Sociological Society, 





It was gratifying for me to attend the Job Analysis 
Institute conducted on Wednesday of this past week. 
A program of this type exemplifies the character of 
the State’s service to our organization and others in 
the Eau Claire area. The broad scope of employ- 
ment functions and procedures which we must ac 
complish is certainly aided by your assistance with 
training such as this. 

-D. W. HEINS, Personnel 
Machine W orks, Eau Claire, W1s. 


Manager, W hite 
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